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people have suffered material loss by the conditions of the war,
but this measure deals with damage done by the fire of the enemy,
and must be confined to that. Otherwise we should get into
difficulties which would be beyond our powers to unravel. I feel
that, if one man's home is smashed, that should be no special
misfortune to him alone, and that all whose homes are not broken
up should stand in with him as long as the need may la^t; and even
if all the homes of the country be levelled, then we shall still be
found standing together to build them up again after the fighting
is over.
In present circumstances our efforts must be concentrated upon
those matters or measures which are vitally connected with the
effective prosecution of the war at home and abroad. So far as
opportunities for Debates are concerned, the House must have
noticed how many general Debates we have had, and I see no
reason why that process should not continue in the new Session.
We are, in fact, instinctively reviving the ancient practice of the
House, which was that the Government of the day got through its
necessary Business with considerable expedition, and the House
devoted itself to debating, usually on Petition, whatever were the
topics of general public interest. I am wholly in favour of that.
I believe, if this House is to keep its hold on the imagination and
the interest of the public, that it is necessary that the great questions
which appeal to the nation out of doors and occupy the Press should
also be the questions subject to current discussion in this House.
I very much deprecate the House falling unduly into the debating
of details and routine, and losing sight of its larger duty of giving
guidance and encouragement to the nation and administering when
required the necessary corrective to the Executive. Therefore, I
consider that this practice which we have of very often disposing
of Business rapidly and then having an extensive Debate upon
the Adjournment, although it appears to be an innovation after
the quarrels of the last 20 or 30 years, is no more than a reversion,
under forms very slightly different, to the process under which the
House of Commons gained its great ascendancy in the public mind.
The time-honoured ceremonial and procedure in which Crown
and Parliament have played their part to-day carry with them to
anxious minds the balm of confidence and serenity. When our
beloved Sovereign and the Queen come from their battered palace
to a building which is not without evidence of the strokes of war,
when the Sovereign comes to open Parliament in person and calls
his faithful Commons to the discharge of their duties, at every step,
in every measure, in every formality, and in every Resolution that
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